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All through July, the major 
steel mills of America have been 
shut and 650,000 steelworkers 
have been out of work. The 
newspapers call it a strike—but 
the United Steelworkers, the 
AFL-CIO and many unbiased 
observers frankly label it a lock- 


aut, 


The steel industry has banked 
its fires and no steel is being 
produced—but steel stock prices 
ki ep right on climbing. The 
sharpshooters on Wall Street 
know what they're doing. They 
know that Big Steel will settle 
with the union and the men will 
go back to work—after the 
enormous steel stockpile is re- 
duced; after the industry puts 
through a whopping price in- 
crease and jacks up its present 
high profit rate; after it pins he 
blame for higher prices on the 


steel workers. 


Once again, a major Amer- 
ican ‘industry is showing that 
profits come first—before hu- 
man needs, before the public 
welfare, before the national in- 


terest. For the shameful story of 


the steel lockout, see Page 2. 





Labor Hails Social Security Gain; . 


Hearings Set on Minimum Wages 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—As Congress hastened to- 
ward adjournment and the big election campaign that 
lies ahead, several vital issues began to get last-minute 
attention. In the process, pro-labor and liberal forces 
scored some notable victories. 

Chief among these was Senate passage on July 17 
of improvements in the Social Security law which would 
lower the retirement age for women to 62 and provide 
benefits at 50 for totally disabled workers. The dis- 
ability provision was won by Senate Democrats by 
the narrow margin of 47 to 45 against strong opposi- 
tion from GOP Administration spokesmen. Pres. Eisen- 
hower will now be confronted by a bill that observers 
think he will not dare to veto in an election year. 

A smaller victory was scored in the Senate Labor 
Committee, which finally announced that hearings 
on proposals to extend coverage under the minim- 
um wage law wpuld be resumed after more than 
two months. Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell was 
scheduled to testify July 19, and wind-up speakers 


Labor legislative experts were hopeful that the com- 
mittee would be able to report out a bill after the hear- 
ings were cencluded and before Congress adjourned. 
With a Senate Labor Committee proposal before it 
next January, the Senate might well move quickly to 
make extension of coverage an early order of business. 


Meanwhile, in the House, Rep. Graham Barden, 
chairman of the House Labor Committee, suddenly an- 
nounced a single day of hearings on coverage to be 
held July 19. The Committee’s chief clerk, Fred G. 
Hussey, told The Record, “that’s all we’ll have time for 
before Congress adjourns.” Hussey said the Commit- 
tee was issuing no invitations to testify and no requests 
for statements by interested parties. Under these 
circumstances, AFL-CIO legislative experts termed the 
announcement of hearings all but meaningless. Never- 
theless, RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and other union 
leaders quickly seized the opportunity to request that 
they be heard by the Committee. As this issue of The 
Record went to press, Chairman Barden had not yet 





for the AFL-CIO were due to appear July 20. 


responded. 





Steel Union Charges Lockout, 
Says Companies Wanted Strike 


“Steel production has come to a halt. 


strong and united. Our determination is firm. We shall succeed.” 
With these words, the International ween Policy Committee of the United Steelworkers announced to the 


nation that the union was “confronted 
with an industry decision to shut down 
operation” and 650,000 steel workers have 
no alternative but to man the picket lines. 


USW Pres. David J. McDonald has 
emphatically labeled the shutdown a 
“lockout.” Belief is widespread that the 
companies are looking forward to liquid- 
ation of heavy inventories and a size- 
able price increase. In many quarters it 
is felt that the companies wanted the 
strike, despite the suffering it causes 


hundreds of thousands of workers, and 
the damage dealt the nation’s economy. 


A last minute effort of the union to 
postpone the shutdown for 15 days in the 
hopes that a decision could be negotiated 
was blasted when company spokesmen 
rejected retroactivity in the settlement. 


Long before the end of the old contract, 
June 30, the steel firms were issuing ord- 
ers to bank the furnaces in preparation 
for what the union calls the lockout. 


Big Steel Involved 


Involved in the shutdown are employes 
of U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, Republic, Jones 
& Laughlin, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
Inland, Armco, Great Lakes, Colorado 
Fuel and Iron, Wheeling, Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny. They account for 75 per cent 
of the industry’s annual production 
capacity of 128,363,090 net tons of ingots 
and steel for castings. 


Following are some of the main differ- 
ences between major steel companies and 
the United Steelworkers which led to the 
shutdowns: 


Length of Contract—The industry first 
asked for a five-year contract, later asked 
for 4 years and four months. Steel ex- 
ecutives claim this is needed in the plan- 
ned steel expansion program. The union 
rejected this; observers believe that it 
would settle on a three-year term. 


Wages—The industry says it offered a 
fixed annual wage increase of 7.3 cents 
per hour. The union says it would aver- 
age less than five cents an hour take- 
home pay. 


Lay-off Pay—The industry says its 
plan gives 65 percent of pre-layoff pay 
for a full year. The USW, which ask- 
ed for 65 percent of a 40 hour week, says 
the industry plan would only mean 45.3 
percent of pre-layoff pay. 


Insurance Program—Union says the 
Company offer of “improved” insurance 
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The companies have so willed it... 


Our cause is just. Our union is 





STEEL PICKET LINES START AT MIDNIGHT: As soon as the late shift left the 
Jones & Laughlin southside plant in Pittsburgh, Pa., midnight, June 30, the first 
pickets of Local 1272, Steelworkers, took up their posts. 





program would cost each employe $2.55 
for $2.25 worth of insurance. 


Week-end Premium Pay—No offer by 
industry for Saturdays and holidays. The 
best offer for Sunday was 10 cents an 
hour or about 80 cents for the day. 


During the first two weeks of the strike, 
U.-S. government officers were follow- 
ing a “hands-off” policy on the steel 
strike. Administration leaders, including 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, said they 
would ‘leave the union and employers 
alone to work out an agreement, though 
mediation services were offered. New 
York Governor Averell Harriman said 
he was shocked by the manner in which 
Pres. Eisenhower and his aides were 
handling the situation, noting that the 
time for mediation efferts is before a 
strike starts. 


On July 12, direct talks between the 


. union and four major steel firms bégan, 


following separate conferences called by 
officials of the U. S. Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. The next five days of 
discussion failed to produce a settlement. 


As this issue of The Record went to 
press July 18, prospects for an early 
end to the strike were still dim. 


Meanwhile, added to the 650,000 Steel- 
workers made idle by the industry’s re- 
fusal to grant a fair contract, additional 
thousands were being thrown out of work 
daily as the nation’s supply of steel | 
dwindled. 


Fabricating plants in some cases were 
reducing work-weeks and some industries 
were reported close to the critical point 
as stockpiles diminished. 


In the coal mining regions many thous- 
ands were jobless as the demand for ton- 
nage to feed steel furnaces eased. This 
was especially true in “captive” mines, so- 
called because they are owned by the 
steel firms. 


One survey showed-approximately 100,- 
000 workers idled by the steel shutdown’s 
effect on their own industreis. Layoffs 
of railroad workers were estimated at from 
40,000 to 50,000 and several thousand 
truck drivers were furloughed as a re- 
sult of the halt in steel shipments. 
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Accordingly, there will be just one 
~ issue in August, dated August 19, 
1956. See you then! 
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Politics 


Every now and then, you may run into a 
trade union member who thinks that it is not 
quite proper for organized labor to take part 
in politics, such as the AFL-CIO does through 
its Committee on Political Education (COPE). 


Many have been fed pap by the commercial 
press to the effect that the only thing with 
which unions should concern themselves is of 
a strictly economic nature, such as coHective 
bargaining, wages, hours, conditions of employ- 
ment and so forth. 


Well, even if that were true, there would be 
no reason for trade unionists to stay out of pol- 
itical education and political action. As we all 
know by now, your state legislature and Con- 
gress can set terms for collective bargaining, 
can fix minimum wages and maximum hours, 
and can vitally influence working conditions. 
Indeed, they can even determine whether there 
shall be unions. 


After all, it was Congress who outlawed the 
closed shop, and state legislatures which, in 22 
instances, outlawed the union shop. (Five states 


have since repealed such misnamed “right-to- 
work” laws.) 


Feel National Responsibility 


But the fact is that union members, as good 
citizens and good Americans, feel a responsibil- 
ity for a strong defense, good schools, decent 
public housing, a fair deal for the farmers and 
small businessmen, taxes based on the ability 
to pay, and a hundred and one other things 
that. benefit not only themselves but the rest 
of the nation. 


As far back as 1828—128 years ago—‘“the 
first city central’ in the United States, the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations of Phi- 
ladelphia, supported candidates for city, county 
and state offices on a Working Men’s ticket. 


Under the same label, labor unions offered 
candidates in New York and Boston. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Ely Moore, president of the National 
Trades Union, was elected to Congress from 
New York in’ 1834 and 1836. 


Candidates Nominated 84 Years Ago 


The next nationwide labor federation, the 
National Labor Union, in existence from 1866 
to 1872, strongly urged union participation in 
politics. In 1872, it nominated candidates for 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States. 


During the 1880’s, when the Knights of La- 
bor were at their peak, hundreds of candidates 
were supported by unionists. A half.dozen labor- 
backed candidates were elected to Congress, 
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plus many members of state legislatures and 
local officials. 


In 1893, Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
AFL and often cited by anti-labor forces as op- 
posed to political action by unions, made an 
unsuccessful try for election to the New York 
State Constitutional Convention. 


Edwin Witte, one of the nation’s foremost 
authorities on labor, points out in the April 


1956 edition of the Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review: 


Called for Political Action in 1881 


“The AFL was organized primarily to sec- 
ure the enactment of legislation favorable to 
labor. In its 1881 platform, the Federation urged 
that ‘all trades and labor organizations secure 
representation in all law-making bodies by 
means of the ballot’.” 


In’ 1893, the AFL submitted to its affiliated 
unions a “Political Programme.” 


In 1896, Gompers became so deeply inter- 
ested in the candidacy of William Jennings 
Bryan for President of the United States that 
at the next AFL convention it was falsely 
charged that Gompers had allowed his office 
to be used as Democratic headquarters. 

The Federation supported Bryan again in 
1908, Woodrow Wilson in both 1912 and 1916, 
James Cox in 1920, and Robert LaFollette (an 
independent who had previously run for the 
Senate as a Republican) in 1924. 

In 1906, the AFL proclaimed its historic 


policy of rewarding its friends and oe 
its enemies. 


Voting Records Sized Up 


Every two years, it published estimates of 
the voting records of Members of Congress and 
singled out some of its enemies for defeat. 





ls a Union Tradition 


In every Presidential campaign, it present- 
ed labor planks to the conventions of both ma- 
jor parties. ™t claimed some victories in just 
about every election. 


In 1922, organized labor in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin joined with farm organizations in a 
farmer-labor political alliance. 


In the 1930’s and 1940’s, many local unions 
and city central. bodies, of course, supported 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his four elections. (The 
CIO’s newly-formed Political Action Commit- 
tee backed FDR in ’44, and both PAC and many 
AFL unions supported Harry Truman for the 
White House in ’48.) 


Came 1952 and the AFL and CIO alike en- 
dorsed Adlai Stevenson for President. 


So the record shows, black on white, that 
politics IS trade union business. As AFL-CIO 
President George Meany has stated: “We didn’t 
choose this political battleground. If they can 
hamstring, weaken and destroy the labor move- 
ment, then our place to defend ourselves is in 
the same legislative halls where they passed 
those laws.” 


Political Work Takes Money 


Political work, of course, takes money. 
There ig no waving of a magic wand when it 
comes to paying bills for advertising, radio and 
TV time, secretarial help, gasoline and oil, 
printing, and the hundred and one other items 
necessary to helping good candidates get elect- 
ed to office. It takes good, hard cash. 


The only place where liberal candidates can 
look for financial help is to the people, not to 
the special interests. 


Have you contributed your dollar to COPE? 
If not, see your COPE collector TODAY. 








action by supporting COPE with dollars. 


tribute to COPE. 





Have You Contributed Your $1 to C OPE? 


In this critical election year, with the Presidency, the entire House of Representa- 
tives, and many Senatorial posts at stake—and great issues facing the American people 
—it is more urgent than ever that every trade unionist help advance labor’s political 


Most locals of the RWDSU already have COPE books with enough $1 receipts for 
every member wishing to contribute to the political education arm of organized labor. 
Those locals which do not yet have enough COPE books are urged to contact the Inter- 
national Union at once so that all their members can have the opportunity to con- 





























LABOR NEWS ROUNDUP. 


Compiled from news releases of AFL-CIO News Service, Press Associates-PAI, and the Canadian Coop. Press Assn. 
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Board Charges Struck Firm 
‘Owns Alabama Town 


MONTGOMERY, -Ala. — A fact-finding 
committee, appointed by Gov. James E. Fol- 
som, to probe the strike of two locals of the 
International Woodworkers of America against 
the W.T. Smith Lumber Co., has issued a sting- 
ing rebuke to the company. The strike started 
its second year on July 20. 

Sharply critical of the manner in which the 
lumber company has conducted its labor relations, 
the Board of Mediation concluded that “the W.T. 
Smith Lumber Co. during the negotiations between 
the company and the union embarked upon a pro- 
gram to ultimately destroy the unions at both the 
Chapman and Greenville plants.” 

Cutting the ground from under the feeble at- 
tempts on the part of the employer McGowin and 
his brothers, who have denied that they owned the 
town, its police and what passes for its courts, the 
Board reported: 

“For all practical purposes the Town of Chape- 
man is owned by the W.T. Smith Lumber Co. Town 
officials are also officials of the company. Extra 
town marshalls employed after the strike (began) 
were hired and paid by the W.T. Smith Lumber Co, 
As far as the Board was able to determine, all real 
estate in the town belongs to W.T. Smith Co.” 


The Board went on to say, “The Personnel 
Director of the W. T. Smith Lumber Company is 
the Mayor of Chapman and in his Mayor’s court 
tried union members for alleged offenses.” 

Commenting on this report, A. F. Hartung, In- 
ternational President of the IWA, said, “This report, 
I want to emphasize, was signed by the employer 
representative Mr. E. E. Hale, It completely unmasks 
the lawless and vicious attitude of the third genera- 
tion inheritors of this Alabama company. They have 
consistently denied that they owned the city of Chap- 
man—as the facts presented by this Board show they 
do—and not only that, but they have denied that 
they brought in armed thugs from out of Butler 
County to spread a wave of terror—and this report 
shows that they also did that.” 


Mich. NAM Insults Jobless 


LANSING, Mich.—The Michigan Manufacturers 
Assn., which has never been able to accept the prin- 
ciple of unemployment compensation, now has la- 
beled efforts of the jobless to get increased benefits 
as “screaming for the bigger tin cup.” 

A handbill distributed by the NAM and signed 
by J.C. McCurry, general manager of this state ver- 
sion of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
also called unemployment compensation a “dole.” 

The leaflet is being spread about the state to 
block enactment of an improved unemployment com- 
pensation law being urged by organized labor. Copies 
were also passed out at the state legislature hearings 
on Governor G, Mennen Williams’ proposal for in- 
creases in amount and duration of benefits. 
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THE BIGGEST: Members of the United Textile 
Workers made this enormous 60 by 90 feet 
American flag which now flies from the Geor- 
ge Washington Bridge, joining New York and 
New Jersey. 


Free Workers Hail . 
Uprising in Poland 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — A wave of sympathy 
welled up from the free world this month for heroic 
Polish workers in the industrial city of Poznan 
whose desperate cries for “bread, bread, bread’ were 
cut off by tank, machine gun and anti-aircraft fire. 

Free workers hailed their courageous colleagues 
and recoiled in horror as the panicky Communist 
government turned heavy Russian-made weapons on 
unarmed men, women and children. 


The day—June 28—went down in the history of 
the unending fight for liberty beside June 17, 1953, 
the day the equally desperate workers of East Berlin 
revolted against their masters. 

“We of the AFL-CIO are indeed proud of 
this memorable day,” said AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. “The free workers of America hail the 
courage of the workers of Poland. While we can- 
not extend a helping hand to them in their im- 
prisonment behind the Iron Curtain, we want to 
assure them of our full moral support.” 

The Warsaw government announced the toll as 
38 strikers dead and 270 wounded, but the figures 
were ridiculed by foreign visitors who had crowded 
into Poznam for its internationally famous trade fair. 
Their estimates varied widely, but indications were 
that as many as 1,000 may have been killed. Addi- 
tional thousands were reported wounded, and still 
further thousands jailed.” 
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Another State, Montana, 
Smashes Wreck Law 


. HELENA, Mont.—The so-called “right to 
work” law, which has received a beating from 
Louisiana to the U.S. Supreme Court recently, 
has now been thoroughly smashed in Mon- 
tana and may be defeated in Washington 
State. 

In Montana, the drive to secure 21,104 signa- 
tures to place the anti-labor proposal on the Novem- 
ber ballot fizzled in broad daylight as its backers 
were able to file only 5,607 with the Secretary of 
State. 

In Washington, supporters of the “right to work” 
law needed to file 50,000 signatures to secure a spot 
on the pong ballot in that state. On the last day, 
July 6, they filed 6,000 names. However, whether they 
can maintain 50,000 valid signatures remains in 
doubt. 

The secretary of state of Washington estimates 
that it will take two weeks to check the list. Nor- 
mally, some 14 or 15 percent of such names are ruled 
invalid. So, AFL-CIO officials in the state think that 
they have a real possibility of keeping the measure 
off the ballot. 

In Montana the “wreck” law drive flopped 
beyond all expectations. Supporters not only 
failed to get the necessary signatures state-wide | 
but they failed miserably county-by-county, On- 
ly nine counties filed sufficient names, 23 coun- { 
ties fell short and 20 counties entered no peti- 
tions at all. . 





Plan Fla. Labor Program 


MIAMI—Florida, for the first time in history, 
may establish legal machinery to govern collective 
bargaining relationship between unions and employ- 
ers. This possibility is a direct outgrowth of the strike 
of Miami and Miami Beach hotel workers and the 
continued resistance of large hotel owners to nego- 
tiating with the union. 

Just about the time that the hotel workers 
signed up the tenth hotel—The Sea Gull—-since their 
strike started 15 months ago, Governor LeRoy Cole 
lins wrote to Ed S. Miller, president of the Hotel Un- 
ion, that he intended to ask the legislature to set up 
state labor relations machinery. 

Such agencies exist in many States. They super- 
vise employee elections, and when a majority of 
workers in a given shop has voted for a union, 
the employer by law is compelled to negotiate with 
that union. 

In Florida, where no such set-up exists, ho- 
tel employers have refused to recognize Hotel | 
Employees Union Local 255, even though in some 
cases court-appointed referees have certified 
that it represents the majority of workers in 
struck hotels. 

Meanwhile, negotiations are under way between 
the union and the management of the Balmoral Ho- 
tel at Bal Harbor. This was one of the hotels, though 
not on strike, where the employees voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the union, 





New York’s nine major department 
stores registered gains in sales averag- 
ing 6% last month, as compared with 
sales of June, 1955. Increases in the 
preceding month averaged 75% ... 
R. H. Macy reports net income for the 
13 weeks ended April 28, 1956 of $475,- 
000 as compared to $643,000 for 1955... 
shows a decline of 37.5%, (the period 
included the 13-day Macy strike)... 
A new experience for S. Klein, New York 
apparel and housewares store, will be 
the selling of major appliances and 
televisions sets in all its stores... 
Federated Stores shows a slight decline 
in net income for the fiscal quarter end- 
ed April 28, while showing a rise in 
sales for the same period . . . Allied 
Stores Corp. opened five stores in the 
past year. Sales for the year 1955 reach- 
ed a new peak for the company, 7% 
greater than the preceding year, while 
earnings showed a 6% increase ... 
Mail order business flourished last 
month, the field’s top companies re- 
ported. Sales of Sears, Roebuck set new 
records for June and a five months 
period. Montgomery Ward’s June volume 


was 15.8% above June 1955, the greatest 
year-to-year increase since June, 1948. 
The company announced that eight new 
catalog stores will be opened this July. 
-.. June sales of apparel stores climbed 
to $975 million from $868 million a 
year earlier and $963 million in May, 
the Office of Business Economics ree 
ported. 
* ¢ @ 

Minute Maid Corp., with a broad line 
of frozen foods under its Snow Crop 
label, is planning a similar line for the 
Minute Maid label. Until now, Minute 
Maid has meant frozen concentrates but 
will soon start marketing frozen fruits 
and vegetables . . . The Grand Union 
Co., operating 350 food stores in the 
East, achieved the highest firgt quart- 
er sales and earnings in its 84 year 
history ... A & P continued expansion 
of its non-food operations by intro- 
ducing dinnerwares, soft goods and 
phonographs records in its markets in 
several sections of the country ... 
Frozen orange concentrate prices are 
inching up as the Florida citrus harvest 
ends ... Food Fair Stores is expected 


to report earnings of over $8,000,000 for 
the year ended April 28, up from year- 
ago earnings of $7,373,401. Sales show- 
ed about a 16% increase ... Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, a major food proces- 
sor, is “studying the possibilities” of 
manufacturing tin cans it uses to pack 
fruits, vegetables and other products. 
Net income for Libby’s hit a 37-year 
high of $8,037,971 in the fiscal year 
ended June 2, the big food company 
reported. 
*ee¢ 

Self-service gets a major assist in 
the M. H. Lamston variety store in New 
York City by a system of push-buttons 
connected to numbered lights. When a 
customer needs assistance for cutting, 
selecting or wrapping merchandise, she 
presses a button at the counter. A 
chime sounds and a light flashes on a 
board. The light remains lighted until 
a saleg girl reaches the station call- 
ing . . . Employment set a new high 
in June. Jobholders rose to 66.5 million 
—1.3 million more than a month earlier 
and 2.5 million higher than a year 
ago... Air-conditioning, considered by 


most as a fairly new convenience, celeb- 
rated its 54th birthday this year... 
Exports of Japanese cotton blouses to 
the. United States dropped sharply in 
May to the lowest level since business 
started booming early in 1955, Ministry 
of Finance figures show. 
7 - 7 
Profits of Revlon, in the first half 
of this year will be greater than the 
earnings in the entire year of 1955, 
according to Pres. Charles Revson. Sales 
for the six-month period totaled $40.8 
million, an increase of almost 133% 
over the same 1955 period .. . Net sales 
of the International Shoe Co. in the six 
months ended May 31 rose 6% above 
the level a year earlier to a record 
high ...S. 8S. Kresge predicts the com- 
pany will maintain for the remainder of 
the year the 4.3% volume increase it 
has achieved to date . . . The consumer 
buying spree continues at a fast pace. 
Retailers increased sales volume in June 
to over 161% billion dollars, the United 
States Department of Commerce esti- 
mated. 
—Compiled by Resemarie Da Silva 
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RHODE ISLAND AFFAIR celebrates contract victory at the Outlet Store in 
Providence, where RWDSU Pres, Max Greenberg's address gets warm re- 
ception from, |. to r., New England Joint Board Sec.-Treas. Nat Kushner, 


Pres, Joseph Horan, and at right, R. 


1. Gov. Dennis Roberts. Pres. Green- 


berg is second from right: Well over 550 members of Local 442 turned out 
for affair July 7, Gov. Roberts praised 442’ and company for final settle- 
ment, as did Pres. Greenberg. 





Kay's Offer Inadequate, 
Mass. Mediators Called in 


BOSTON, Mass.—Employees of Kays Jewelry Co., a leading retail jewel- 
ry firm, have unanimously rejected a company offer and have authorized 
their negotiating committee to take whatever action is necessary to bring 


about a satisfactory settlement, New 
England Joint Board Pres. Joseph Honan 
reported. The company offered wage in- 
creases of $2 to $5 a week, but failed to 
meet union demands of other improve- 
ments. 


Kays employees, members of Local 99, 
had demanded a 5-day work week for 
those classifications which do not now 
have it, and a welfare program to provide 
sick benefits and hospitalization. These 
demands were turned down, and the 
union is asking the State Conciliation 
Board to intervene. Union negotiators 
include Honan, Robert Fucille and Carl 
Sorin. 

Elsewhere, Local 99 members employed 


Honor Mass. Leader 








Re Rey, 


EVERETT, Mass.—Mary Forsey, preési- 
dent of Paper, Toy & Novelty Workers 
Local 580-A since its founding in 1943, 
retired from her union post last month 
after 13 years of valuable service as a 
rank-and-file officer. She was the guest 
of honor at a testimonial banquet at 
which her successor, Erna Thomits, and 
other local officers were installed by 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. Mary 
Forsey is shown above with Regional Dir. 
Thomas J. Leone, who served as toast- 
master at the affair. In presenting Sister 
Forsey with a gift on behalf of the mem- 
bership, Leone reviewed her many con- 
tributions to the local she had ied for so 
long and extended the members’ best 
wishes to their retiring president. 
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by the Rockford Furniture Co. won a new 
one-year contract which provides 1214 
cents an hour increases for hourly-rated 
employees, plus improved overtime provi- 
sions. Salesmen won a $5 weekly increase 
in base pay, plus a boost of % percent in 
commission on all sales of $50 or more. 
Aiding Honan in negotiations were Alonzo 
Hillson and Fred Jones. 


Rise in Dough for 54 
At Schultz Bakery 


POTTSTOWN, Pa.—A con t settle- 
ment concluded with Schultz Bakery last 
months brings the members of Local 1104 
some of the best rates and conditions in 
this area, Int'l] Rep. Morris Malmignati 
reported. The 54 employees enthusiasti- 
cally approved the settlement at a meet- 
ing June 26. 

Wage boosts of 12 cents an hour across 
the board have raised the rates at Schultz 
to a new minimum of $1.60 an hour and 
a top scale of $1.85. Other gains include a 
pension plan for the first time, which will 
be fully paid by the company; improve- 
ments in welfare coverage, including full 
company payment for hospitalization and 
surgical benefits, doctor care, sick bene- 
fits up to $35 a week for 26 weeks, and 
5 days’ paid sick leave, 








Retail Drug Local 


Organizes 17 Stores 


NEW YORK CITY—The campaign of 
Retail Drug Local 1199 to organize the 
unorganized continued last month with 
contracts signed at 17 stores. The newly 
organized stores are: 


In Brooklyn, Markel Pharmacy, 5106 
Ave. N, Fertman’s, 99 Nevins St.; Read 
Backer, 6902 Third Ave., and Siegel and 
Berman, 641 Williams Ave. Kravetsky’s 
Whelan Agency, 9302 Fourth Ave.; Ridge 
Pharmacy, 9124 Third Ave.; Hersch, 252 
Seventh Ave., and Krasnoff, 8723 Third 
Ave. 

In the Bronx, White Plains Pharamacy, 
1200 White Plains Road; Hirsch, 3137 
Grand Concourse; Robert Lang, 231 St. 
Ann’s Ave.; Oxford, 48 East 183rd St., and 
Wakefield Pharmacy, 4401 White Plaint 
Ave. 

In Nassau-Suffolk Counties. Weslip 
Chemists, Bay Shore, Norling Pharmacy, 
Lindenhurst. 

In Manhattan, Minkow Pharmacy, 1477 
York Ave., and Alpen Drugs, 921 Eighth 
Ave. 
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Await New Pact Offer at 
Pepsi Cola Plant in Boston 


BOSTON, Mass.—A second proposal by the Pepsi-Cola Co. for a union 
contract covering its 60 employees has been turned down by the workers, 
New England Joint Board Pres. Joseph Honan reported. The company had 
offered a wage package of 20 cents an hour—12 cents now, 4 cents next 
January, amd 4 cents more next June—following earlier rejection of an 1l- 


cent increase by the members of Local 
513, 

Contract talks with Pepsi-Cola are 
continuing in the hope of reaching a 
satisfactory settlement, Hongn said. Par- 
ticipating with him in the talks are 
Edward Ryan, Joseph Covell, Robert 
Burton and Louis Santoro. 


15¢ at Canteen Co. 

In other developments in Local 513, 
Honan reported a new contract had been 
concluded with the Canteen Co. in 
Watertown. The two-year pact, retro- 
active to June 1, provides a general in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour for hourly- 
paid employees, plus an additional 5 
cents next June. 


Salesmen won an extra 1, per cent 
commission, with an additional 1, per 
cent effective next June 1. 

The agreement, ratified by the mem- 
bers at a meeting in Watertown, was 
negoiated by Honan, Milton Savas, Ed 
Dacey, Harry Skeffington and John 
Heaney. 


R. |. RWDSUers 
Aid Fellow Unionists 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—A strong stand 
by Local 442, the union of Outlet Depart- 
ment store workers, in support of the 
members of another union dealing with 
the company, was a powerful aid in avoid- 
ing a strike and helping the parties reach 
a contract settlement. 

Local 1281 of the Int'l Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers represents a group of 
television workers in studios located in 
the Outlet Store, who had reached a con- 
tract stalemate and had voted to strike. 
Asked by Local 1281 what position the 
RWDsSvers would take in case of a strike, 
New England Jt. Board Sec.-Treas. Nat 
Kushner and Local 442 Pres. Grace Bar- 
ney said that under no circumstances 
would RWDSU members cross a picket 
line. The result: a contract settlement in 
24 hours. 

Grateful acknowledgement of this sup- 
port was given by Local 1281 in a letter 
to Kushner. The letter from Local 1281 
Bus, Manager Hank Ferri, declared, 
“Your action has typified in the highest 
degree the effectiveness of cooperation in 
our common cause ,.. we convey to you 
and your people our thanks for your posi- 
tive stand in our behalf, and offer to re- 
ciprocate at any time,” 








Raise, Insurance 
At Pneumatic Co. 


QUINCY, Mass.—The 300 employees of 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. won a 5-cent wage 
increase, $1,000 to $10,000 life insurance 
and other important improvements in 
their new union contract, it was reported 
by Pres. J H. Honan of the 
RWDSU’s New England Joint Board. The 
settlement was reached at the offices of 
the State Conciliation Board on the eve 
of a scheduled strike. It went into effect 
June 17, and provides for a wage reopen- 
ing next Dec. 1. 


The new insurance provisions provide 
$4,000 death benefits for those earning 
less than $50; $5,000 for those making 
$50 to $60; $7,500 for those earning be- 
tween $60 and $80; and $10,000 for 
those earning over $80. 


In addition to the increase in the hour- 
ly wage and in insurance, the agreement 
also provides a° third week’s vacation 
after 12 years of employment, time and 
one-half for all work performed on 
Saturday regardless of the number of 
hours worked in the week from Monday 
through Friday, plus a new grievance 
procedure, 


Participating in the negotiating cone 
ferences with Honan were Local 444 Pres. 
Warren MacLean, Vice Pres. Wilbur 
Larsen, Sec.-Treas, Harold Kreitman, 
Chief Shop Steward Earl Marr, Rec. Sec. 
Bruce Millner and Executive Board mem- 
ber Harold Martin. 


$3.50 in New Pact 
At Mohican Stores 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Employees of the 
three Mohican grocery stores in this 
city won a new contract with wage gains 
of $3.50 a week effective July 1, Int’l Rep. 
Tom Evans reported. The 50 workers are 
membérs of Local 209. The agreement 
will run for a year, 


The negotiating committee was led by 
Evans and included Local 209 Pres. James 
Guarino, Treas. Aldrich Leo and Trustee 
George Di Joia. Employer spokesmen 
were personnel manager M. H. Kastrud 
and ass’t district supt. John Teahan. 











THANKS TO ‘65’ are expressed by Greater N. Y. Fund in certificate testify- 


ing to District 65 members’ awareness of need to support the Fund, whic 


aids many community welfare organizations, hospitals, etc. 


Pres. David 


Livingston holds document, presented by Fund employee campaig chairman 
Willard Hampton of N. Y. Telephone Co. 





The Midwest 





- Wage Hike and Cut in Hours 





on at Borden's in Columbus 


COLUMBUS, O.—A wage boost accompanied by a cut in working hours were the fruits of the latest contract 
settlement between Local 379 and the Borden Moore’s & Ross dairy here, Int’l Rep. Eugene Ingles reported. 
Some 200 plant and maintenance employees will be affected by these gains. 


In describing the settlement to the July 
11 and 12 membership meetings which 
approved the terms, Unit Chairman Ro- 
bert Clark emphasized that the agree- 
ment provides actual increases in take 
home pay along with the reduction in 
hours. He contrasted this contract with 
others where, in most cases, reduction 
in hours brought with it cuts in take- 
home, or at best left pay envelopes pret- 
ty rhuch the same size as before. 


5 Cent Raise, 3e#Hour Cut 


The new contract provides wage in- 
creases of five cents an hour retroactive 
to May 1, and a three-hour cut in the 
work week, bringing it to 45 hours be- 
ginning Nov. 1. 

Also on Nov. 1, additional raises in 
all wage classifications will be paid, 
making a total wage hike of more than 
20 cents an hour. The present six-day, 
48-hour week will change to a five-day, 
45-hour week at that time. 

The union hegotiating team was led 
by Clark and included Recording Sec. 
Ralph Rinehart, and the following de- 
partment representatives: Harold Ford 
of shipping; Ann Elkins, ice cream; Pearl 
Graham, night shift; Francis Ogden, day 
shift milk, and Jack Moore, maintenance. 
The committee was assisted by Ingles. 





e 
Kansas Paper Hits Hard 
At ‘Right-to-Work' Group 

SALINA, Kan.—A weekly Kansas news- 
paper, the Salina Advertiser Sun, has edit- 
orially issued a broadside against ‘“Kans- 
ans for the Right to Work,” charging that 
the measure they are supporting has cre- 
ated strife and discord. 

The ‘wreck’ law proposal was passed 
by the Kansas legislature last year but 
vetoed by Gov. Fred Hall. “Kansans for 
the Right to Work” are sponsoring the 
measure again. 

The group, the paper declared, “has no 
little men who are asking protection. The 
right-to-work movement is not a wage 
earners movement. It was started and is 
being promoted by employers. 

“The right-to-work propaganda is bas- 
ed on prejudice and distorted facts. To 
date about all it has accomplished is to 
sow suspicion and create strife between 
farmers and labor and to capitalize on 
the prejudices of the small town business 
and professional men.” 
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OHIO DAIRY PACT 


‘ ets final going-over by Chairman Bob Clark of the 
Borden M & R unit of Local 379, r., 


and plant manager Dave Davis. New 


pact, covering 200 production and maintenance workers, provides hours cut 
plus wage boost. 





New Contract, 


Grievances 


Settled at Carnation Milk 


MORRISON, Ill.—Members of Local 52 employed by the Carnation Milk 


Co. here have reached a settlement with the 


@mpany on terms of their 


new contract, it was reported by Regional Dir. Al Evanoff. 


The 35 workers won a settlement pro- 
viding a general increase of eight cents 
across the board, and a sick leave plan 
that provides six days sick leave begin- 
ning after the second day of illness. 

The negotiating committee took ad- 
vantage of its meeting with the firm to 
settle two outstanding grievances. In one 
case they won the reinstatement of 
Brother Wiebenga. They also reached 





IDEAL DAIRY WORKERS got a good deal in their first contract because 





they fought for it. A 12-hour strike last month convinced management of 

need for full union shop, which Portsmouth, O. firm first refused. Smiling 

pickets above had put thei, confidence in the right place with RWDSU. First 

€ontract brought plant people 20-cent average hourly boosts, salesmen $20 
average monthly boosts. 








agreement on a procedure for filling 
vacancies. 

The company agreed that from now 
on all vacancies will be posted by the 
union and after a three day posting, 
the company and the union will meet 
to discuss filling the job. 

The committee consisted of Evanoff, 
Local 52 Pres. Sherman Null, Vice Pres. 
Richard Aiken, and Sec, Treas. Clarence 
Heusenkveld. 





UAW Jobless Pay Plan 
Okayed By Missouri 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—Supplemental 
unemployment payments under union 
agreements like the Auto Workers’ con- 
tracts with Ford and General Motors do 
not prevent the receipt of state unemploy- 
ment benefits by jobless workers in Mis- 
souri, Atty.-Gen. John M. Dalton has 
ruled. At the same time, he ruled that 
the funds created to pay the supplemen- 
tal benefits are not taxable. 


“Certainly such supplemental benefits,” 
the ruling said, “are no less for the pub- 
lic good and the general welfare of the 
people of this state when voluntarily 
provided by contract than when provided 
by the state by virtue of the statute.” 


As in most other states, jobless workers 
are denied unemployment compensation 
benefits so long as they receive “wages” 
for “services” to employers. Under the 
UAW agreements, Dalton ruled, a reci- 
pient of unemployment benefits “would 
be performing no services since there is 
no_employer-employee relationship,” and 
SUB benefits cannot be called “remune- 
ration” because the recipient would be 
performing no services during the period 
that such benefits are received. 








Michigan Toy Plant 
To Close Down: 
Severance in Pact 














WYANDOTTE, Mich.— Wage in- 
creases of 5 cents an hour, $1 more 
from the company per week towards 
welfare coverage and an added paid 
holiday were won in the last contract 
to cover productiqn workers at the 
All Metal Toy plant, which is sehed- 
uled to move its production facilities 
to its plant in Piqua, Ohi&, next fall, 
Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn reported. 
The Piqua plant is dlso organized in 
RWDSU. 


All but a few of the Wyandotte em- 
ployees chose not to go along with the 
move, and severance pay was also ar- 
ranged as part of the contract settle- 
ment. 


Severance Pay Arranged 


When production closes down, the 100 
employees will receive severance pay 
based on 10 cents an hour for all hours 


worked since Dec. 1, 1955. Rosenhahn ° 


said the closing is expected to take place 
in September or October. 


He said plans are for the company to 
maintain the tool and die operation at 
the Wyandotte plant. 

Behind the move to consolidate its 
operations, Rosenhahn said, is the fact 
that the company has been operating 
at a loss, and its feeling that consolida- 
tion is required for the firm’s survival. 

Meanwhile, the Piqua, Ohio plant is in 
the process of being enlarged to accomo- 
date the additional production facilities. 


Union Members Want 
Labor In Politics 


DETROIT—A survey conducted by 
three Wayne University professors and 
financed by the United Auto Workers in- 
dicates that UAW members want their 
union in politics and that they trust labor 
recommendations more than those of any 
other group. 

The findings of the survey have just 
been published in book form by the UAW 
Education Department under the title 
When Labor Votes. Although the union 
financed the study, it specified that the 
sponsor should remain anonymous until 
the research was concluded. 


The survey was made of a cross-section 
of UAW members both before and after 
the 1952 presidential election. Results in- 
dicate that 78% favored the union’s work- 
ing for Democratic nominee Adlai Stev- 
enson. More than 80% supported the 
union-backed candidates for Senator and 
Governor. 

A total of 55% thought that labor 
should take a more active part in politics 
affecting their lives while only 14% 
thought the unions should say less. 
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UNION SPARKPLUG Ruby Black led 

her co-workers in campaign bringing 

her shop, Prophet Co. plant cafeteria, 

into RWDSU in Huntington, W. Va. 

Shop voted unanimously for RWDSU 

in NLRB balloting last month, Pact 
talks will begin soon. 
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The South 





‘65 Gets Management Pledge to End Intimidation 





Lerner Warehouse Organizing in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A steadily moving organizing campaign is under way at the Lerner Shops warehouse and office here, 
Int’] Rep. Buck Connell announced. With the help of two staff organizers of the regional AFL-CIO, a healthy proportion of 
the 200 employees have already signed up in RWDSU in spite of company attempts at scaring the workers away from the 








PACT IN PATTERN of settlement at “Big Four” bakeries of Birmingham, Ala., was 

sewed up by American Bakery RWDSUers in Gadsden, Ala. this month. Contract calls 

for 26-cent package over 3 years, including employer-paid welfare plan and South’s 

first union-employer managed pension plan, also paid for by employers. L. to r., 

negotiating committee members are Gerald Davidson, J. A. Parker, L. Penny, Regional 
Dir. Frank Parker, Int’l Rep. Lester Bettice, Local 453 Pres. J. C. Casey. 


union. 


Organization of the Atlanta warehouse and office will unite this group, 
of Lerner employees in the RWDSU with 1,000 employees of the company’s 
big main warehouse and office in New York City, organized for many years 
in District 65 of the RWDSU, and with groups of Lerner retail store workers 
in various cities. 


The value of uniting within RWDSU the warehousemen and office peo- 
ple of Lerners in New York and Atlanta has already been demonstrated. 
When District 65 Pres. David Livingston - 
was informed that the Lerner manage- 
ment in Atlanta was using threats and 
intimidation to frighten the people out 
of joining the union, he immediately call- 
ed top Lerner management in New York. 
He asked that the company agree to a 
fair and square campaign, letting the 
workers decide for themselves whether 
they want the union. 


The Lerner officials replied that they 
were unaware of intimidation being used 
in Atlanta, and that if this were so 
they would put a stop to it. They added 
that they too want the campaign to be 
a fair one. 


In Atlanta, the company had been 
engaging in such practices as calling in 
the employees one by one to exert pres- 
sure on them to stay out of the union. 
One of the employees was fired by the 
company, and Connell said last week that 
unfair labor practice charges were being 








Amer. Bakery in Gadsden, Ala. 
Settles for Big 4° Pattern 


GADSDEN, Ala.—A firm decision by the 70 employees of American 
Bakeries Co. in this city to press for the same contract gains as those won 
by Birmingham bakery workers in their recent agreement led to victory 


after two weeks of negotiations, Regional 
Dir. Frank Parker reported. 
The company settled on the same basis 





Employment at New High 


WASHINGTON—June employment 
of 66.5 million set a new high for 
the month, but at the same time 
unemployment again shot up 300,000 
reaching 2.9 million, or about 250,000 
more than June a year ago. The improve- 
ment side of the employment picture 
came from the addition of 1.3 million 
summer workers fresh from the schools. 
Almost all of this was in agriculture and 
the service trade. 





as the “Big Four” major Birmingham 
bakeries. Also settled in the Big Four 
pattern was the Merita Bakery also em- 
ploying 70 RWDSvers. 

The three-year agreement at Amer- 
ican includes a 26 cent package, with 15 
cents of this in wages, plus an employer- 
paid health and welfare plan, a pension 
plan and other substantial improvernents 
in working conditions. 

Route salesmen received an increase of 
$3 per week. 

The negotiations were led by Parker, 
Int’l Rep. Lester Bettice, Local 453 Pres. 
J. C. Casey, and committeemen Gerald 
Davidson, J. A. Parker and L. Penny. 


filed with the National Labor Relations 
Board in this case. 


Meanwhile, more Lerner employees are 
signing up every day in the campaign 
headed by Connell, with assistance from 
the two AFL-CIO men, W. R. Thrasher 
and Waldo Rasnake. The workers seek 
to improve conditions which find big 
differences between wages here and in 
the New York warehouse and office, sub- 
stantially fewer paid holidays, and a 
number of other shortcomings compared 
with conditions in the New York oper- 
ation. 


The Atlanta warehouse services the 





Int'l Rep. BUCK CONNELL 


women’s apparel chain’s stores in the en- 
tire southeastern United States. Lerner’s 
is a nation-wide operation. 


Besides the home office and warehouse 
in New York, Lerner retail outlets are 
organized in RWDSU Local 1102 in New 
York and in several other RWDSU locals 
elsewhere in the country. 





90% Join at Ga. Toy Plant 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The RWDSU organizing drive at the Rushton Toy 
plant continues to sweep along, Regional Dir. Frank Parker reporved, with 
the proportion of signed up employees growing to 90% of the plant. A hear- 


ing by the National Labor Relations 
Board is scheduled for July 23, and it 
is hoped the Board will set a date for 
election soon thereafter. 





$100,000 Involved for Buckeye Members in Memphis 





Key Overtime Case in U. S. Circuit Court 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—A case involving more than $100,000 in back overtime claims on behalf of the 440 em- 
ployees of the Buckeye pulp and cellulose plant here has been taken to the U. 8. Circuit Court in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by the attorney representing RWDSU Local 19, it was reported by Regional Dir. Harry Bush. 


The case, which will probably go event- 
ually to the U. S. Supreme Court, is being 
followed closely by the AFL-CIO legal 
department and other labor lawyers be- 
cause of its far-reaching consequences. 

The case grew out of a grievance rais- 
ed by the union in May, 1954. At that 
time the company was working its em- 
Pployees ten or more consecutive days and 
paying straight time for each day. The 
plant committee discussed the situation 
with Bush and agreed that this was a 
violation of the contract, which provides 
for time-and-one-half overtime after 8 
hours in one day or 40 hours in one week. 
Furthermore, the contract also provides 
for double time for the seventh con- 
secutive day of work. 

Company representatives argued that 
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when employees worked ten consecutive 
days, they were actually working the 
last five days of one week and the first 
five days of the following week, This 
“explanation” was rejected by RWDSU, 
which took steps te arbitrate the dis- 
pute in accordance with the contract. 


The Buckeye Co. then refused to ar- 
bitrate. The union went to a local court 
to compel the firm to abide by the con- 
tract and submit the grievance to arbitra- 
tion. Despite the clearcut nature of the 
case, the court refused to compel the 
firm to arbitrate. 

The union’s next step was to go to the 
U. 8S. Circuit Court in order to obtain a 
reversal of the local court’s adverse rul- 


ing. Attorney Anthony J. Sabella of 
Memphis appeared on behalf of the Buck- 
eye workers in the Cincinnati court hear- 
ings, and a decision is expected when the 
court reconvenes in September. 


Bush noted that shortly after the Cin- 
cinnati hearing, a similar case was heard 
by a New England Circuit Court, which 
ruled in favor of the union involved, How- 
ever, he predicted that if the RWDSU is 
upheld, Buckeye will appeal the case to 
the Supreme Court, while if an opposite 
ruling is handed down, the union will 
appeal. In either event, because of the 
nature of the case, the AFL-CIO will 
probably assist in the RWDSU’s legal 
presentation. 





The company employs about 350 peo- 
ple, who responded eagerly to the ap- 
proach of Int’l Rep. Buck Connell some 
weeks ago when he first visited the plant, 
A healthy majority quickly joined the 
RWDSU in this campaign, which is be- 
ing conducted with the advice of RWDSU 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail and the help 


of Int’l Rep. Charles Hess of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


Hess is familiar with the industry since 
he regularly works among toy workers in 
his area and comes from a toy plant 
himself. E 

Also active in the drive is Tom Wal- 
ston, president of Local 343, union of 
the A&P warehouse workers in this 
city. He has spoken at several meet- 
ings of the organized Rushton workers, 
telling them of the benefits of being 
an RWDSU member. 


The regional AFL-CIO staff has been 
of help in this campaign, as it has in the 
Lerner organizing drive, Parker said. Be- 
sides staff organizers W.R. Thrasher 
and Waldo Rasnake, Ass’t. Regional Dir. 
Charles Gillman is involved. 


One of the best features of the cam- 
paign, said Parker, is the continued im- 
provement of attendance at the regular 
meetings of newly organized workers. 


7 @. 
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- 1-Day Drive Organizes 


: Kitchener Royal Dairy 


TORONTO, Ont.—The employees of the last unorganized dairy in the 
Kitchener area have signed up in RWDSU, Regional Dir. George Barlow 
reported. They join RWDSU dairy workers in the Silverwood and Westside 





Top ICFTU Post 
Goes To Canadian 


BRUSSELS, Belgium—C. H. Millard, 
Canadian director of the United Steel- 
workers and vice president of the Can- 
adian Labor Congress, has been named 
the first director of organization for the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


Millard’s appointment was approved by 
@ unanimous vote of the executive board 
of the free world’s trade union move- 
ment which met here. He will be res- 
ponsible for global organizing activities 
among the ICFTU’s 54 million members 
in 81 countries. 


The new organization director is 60. He 
is a cabinet maker by trade but during 
the depression started work in the Gen- 
eral Motors plant at Oshawa, Ont. He 
was the first president of the United Auto 
Workers local there. In 1940 he was ap- 
pointed head of the Canadian section of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
—later to become the United Steelwork- 
ers. He was one of the founders of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor in 1940 and 
became a vice-president of that body. 


Millard was a Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation member of the Ontario Legis- 
lature for York West from 1943-45 and 
1948-51 and has been active in promoting 
political action by labor. 


dairies located in this district. 

That the Royal Dairy workers were 
eager to become members of RWDSU 
was dramatically shown in their one day 
campaign, which saw the entire 45-work- 
er plant sign up. The drive was initiated 
by Int’l Rep. George Spaxman, who is 
himself a former milkman and business 
agent of Local 422 in Hamilton, Ont. 
Spaxman joined the International staff 
last March. 

Elsewhere in the province, progress was 
being made in the union’s campaign to 
clean up remaining unorganized units of 
chains partially organized in RWDSU. 
The second shop in the Canada Bread 
chain to join up in the past few weeks, 
is in Galt, where some 15 employees fol- 
lowed the example of the workers at 
Canada Bread’s Stratford plant. The lat- 
ter group has begun negotiations for their 
first RWDSU contract after winning cer- 
tification early this month. 

In northern Ontario negotiations are 
under way in a newly organized Dom- 
inion grocery store, signed up in a 
drive led by Roy Wood, the local Steel 
Workers representative in Cochrane. It 
is expected that with Wood’s further 
aid, another five or six Dominion units 
in the north will be targets for organ- 
ization in the near future. About 100 
Dominion stores are organized in 
RWDSU across the province. 

Meanwhile, negotiations were on at 
Industrial Foods, a plant cafeteria at the 
General Motors factory in Oshawa. The 
45 employees, who organized in a cam- 
paign led by Int’l Rep. Jack Piper, seek 
the same contract conditions as those 
covering RWDSUers at the Ford plant 
cafeteria in Oakville. 





Preparations Begin for Convention 
Of Sask. Joint Board in September 


REGINA, Sask.—Preparations for the Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Saskatchewan Joint Board, to be held Sept. 16 through 19 in Saska- 
toon, are under way, Joint Board Sec-Treas. Walter Smishek announced. 


Topping the agenda are planning a 
1957 collective bargaining program, pol- 
itical education and action, and organ- 
izing the unorganized. More than 1,700 
members of 12 locals will be represented, 
with delegates from 60 shops organized 
in the Joint Board. More than 100 del- 
egates are expected to attend the four- 
day sessions. 

The sessions will be held at the Club 
400, located in the Avenue Building, 
Third Avenue at 2lst St. Registration 
will take place between 1 and 2 p.m. on 
Sept. 16. 

With this Convention a new meth- 
od of delegate representation is being 


Hearings Reveal Dissatisfaction With Ontario Labor Law 





put into effect in accordance with a 
resolution adopted at last year’s con- 
vention. Greater representation will be 
enabled as a result, with each local, 
and each shop within the local, en- 
titled to delegates. 


Smishek pointed out that locals must 
submit their delegates’ credentials as 
well os resolutions or constitutional 
amendments no later than 10 days be- 
fore the Convention’s opening date. Such 
material should be mailed to 101-1775 
Halifax St., Regina, Sask. 


TORONTO, Ont.—Good progress in the hearings held by the provin- 
cial Federation’s Committee on the Labor Relations Act was reported by 
RWDSU Int’l Rep. Jack Piper, a member of the six-man body. The Com- 


mittee, appointed by the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Labor last April, has visited a 
number of communities throughout the 
province to investigate conditions under 
the province labor relations law. 


The committee has heard from union 
representatives, the province’s three pol- 
itical parties, as well as several clergy- 
men. Purpose of the investigation is to 
tecommend changes in the labor law, 
with which there is “widespread dissat- 
isfaction,” according to the committee 
chairman, Ted Goldberg of the Steel 
Workers. 





_ Plans are to incorporate the evi- 
dence heard from the various witnesses 
into one all-embracing brief, which 
will be put before the government after 
the committee reports to the Federa- 
tion Executive Board. The hearings are 
scheduled to end this month. 


Members of the committee, in addition 
to Piper and Goldberg, are William Pun- 
nett of the Rubberworkers, Henry Rhodes 
of the CLC, Eamon Park of the Steel 
Workers, and Richard Courtney of the 
Aute Workers. ; 








OUTDOOR MEETING brings together five RWDSUVers at Farmer-Labour- 

Teacher Institute in Saskatchewan. Left to right are: Int'l Rep. W. E. 

Smishek; Earl Proctor, Local 542; Ain Klassen, Local 558; Joe Brown, 
° Local 542; and Paul Schilder, Local 454. 





RWDSU Members at Annual 
Institute in Qu Appelle, Sask. 


REGINA, Sask.—Five members of the RWDSU were among union rep- 
resentatives at the annual Farmer, Labor, Teacher Institute, which held 
its tenth session June 30 through July 2 at the Valley Center, Fort Qu’Ap- 
pelle. The three groups meet every year to exchange information on each 
other’s fields and discuss problems they have in common. Their activities 


have influenced legislation in the pro- 
vince through regular presentations to 
the government. 


. Leading the RWDSU Gelegation was 
Int’l Rep. Walter Smishek, who also rep- 
resented the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labor. Other members were Local 454 
Pres. Paul Schilder, Local 542 Pres. Joe 
Brown, Ann Klassen of Local 558, and 
Local 542 Steward Earl Proctor. Each 
local member also represented such local 
bodies as the Regina Labor Council and 
the Saskatoon and District Labor Council. 


The theme of this year’s session was 
adult education, and one day was spent 
on this subject as it concerned each of 
the three economic groups—the farmer, 
the industrial worker and the teacher. 
The expert on adult education was 
Prof. Tweedy of Winnipeg University. 
Chairman of the Institute was Dr. Ed 
Mahood of Teacher’s College, Saska- 
toon, 


Speaking for labor was Canadian La- 


COMMITTEE of Ont. Federation of Labor to recommend changes in labor 

relations law includes, |. to r., Wm. Punnett, Rubberworkers; Eamon Park, 

Steelworkers; Dave Archer, OFL Executive Secretary; Ted Goldberg, Steel- 
workers; Dick Courtney, Auto Workers; Jack Piper, RWDSU. 
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bor Congress Vice-Pres. Donovan Swailes. 
Speaking for the farmers was O. Turn- 
bull, second vice-president of the Sas- 


katchewan Farmers Union, and the 
teacher’s speaker was Miss Sybil Shack, 
a school principal from Winnipeg. 





Canadian Population Up 
To 16 Million Mark 


OTTAWA—During July Canada’s pop- 
ulation will probably pass the 16,000,000 
mark, according to the latest population 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The estimated population at 
March 1 this year was 15,861,000—an 
increase of 69,000 or 1.7% from the 1955 
year-end total. When the data from the 
five-year census held in June becomes 
available, a more accurate population 
check will be possible. 
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Washington Window 


How Cynical GO 





And Dixiecrats 
Killed School Aid 


HE OTHER DAY the House of Representa- 
tives, after four heartbreaking years of strug- 
gle, defeated a bill to give aid for schoolhouse 
construction. Herblock, noted cartoonist for the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald who has 
long been championing the cause of American 
youngsters packed into inadequate schools and 
some of them even without schools, celebrated 
the occasion with the bitter cartoon reproduced 
above. 


It is a long time since so many charges of 
political hypocrisy have been hurled by one set 
of Congressmen as in the case of the defeat of 
the school bill. Democrats, in particular, ac- 
cused their Republican colleagues of killing the 
measure cynically and hypocritically. 


Here is what happened: 


The bill, when it finally reached the floor, 
called for Federal school construction aid of 
$1.6 billion over four years. Although the bill 
was not exactly as President Eisenhower had 
proposed, it was clearly understood that the 
Administration was not opposed to it. 


Then Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, New York 
Democrat and one of the three Negroes in the 
House, insisted on an amendment under which 
no Federal money would go to the states where 
school segregation still exists. Everybody knew 
that insistence on such an amendment would 
kill the bill. Organized labor, long a powerful 
voice in the cause of civil rights, advised against 
the amendment as being out of place. So did 
staunch supporters of civil rights in the House 
who knew that the amendment would be used 
to defeat the bill. And that is exactly what hap- 
pened. 


When the amendment came to a vote, it 
Was adopted 225 to 192, with 148 Republicans 
and 77 Democrats voting for the amendment 
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and 146 Democrats and 46 Republicans against 
it. With the controversial Powell amendment 
out of the way, it would have seemed logical 
that the less controversial bill itself would have 
been passed. But that was not the way it hap- 
pened. Instead, on final passage the bill was 
defeated 224 to 194 with 119 Republicans and 
103 Democrats against, 119 Democrats and 75 
Republicans for. Democrats who voted against 
the amgendment and the bill itself were pri- 
marily pro-segregation southerners, or Dixie- 
crats. 

Later analysis of the vote stirred Dem- 
ocratic anger, for it was discovered that 96 
—or two-thirds—of the 148 Republicans 
who voted for the Powell amendment then 
promptly turned around and voted against 
the bill itself. Not a single Democrat voted 
that same combination, leading to angry 
Democratic charges that the Republicans 
had voted for the antisegregation amend- 
ment only as a way of helping to kill the 
bill itself. 

“The civil rights issue was not the issue 
that killed this bill,’’ Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Minnesota Democrat declared, ‘it was merely 
used by those who wanted to kill the bill any- 
how.” 

Rep. Richard Bolling, Missouri Democrat 
who helped lead the floor fight for the bill, 
charged flatly that the “Republican members 
of the House had skillfully and decisively killed 
the bill.” 

For organized labor the killing of Federal 
aid to school construction came as a bitter blow. 
Senator Pat McNamara, Michigan Democrat 
and only labor member of the Senate, declared: 

“The death of this bill will not be for- 
gotten. It will be seen mirrored in the eyes 
of every parent and every child. It will be 
a dark cloud over every crowded, dilapidat- 
ed school in the Nation where our young 


citizens are literally jammed into class 
rooms—where they go half-days to make 
room for a new shift... I would like to say 
to those who join in an unholy alliance to 
stifle progress, that their ‘victory’ on the 
school aid bill was a tremendous disservice 
to their country.” -. 


Nor did the AFL-CIO News mince its lah- 
guage when it declared that the action on the 
bill was a “national disgrace,” and that it was 
largely the Republican Party and its leadership 
which helped kill the bill “in as cynical display 
of malignant politics as the Capitol has seen in 
many a year.” 


Republican leadership, on the other hand, 
expressed dissatisfaction with the legislation 
because it differed in some respects from what 
had been recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. They particularly objected to what they 
called a lack of incentive for the states to do 
more for themselves. In fact, Rep. Charles Hal- 
leck, Republican whip, warned that the bill 
would not be approved unless the President’s 
specific recommendations were approved. 


What will happen now? There is some talk 
that President Eisenhower himself will try to 
revive the legislation so that something may be 
done for America’s school building needs. But 
time is running short. 


It may well be that what is needed is a re- 
vival of the burning zeal for free American ed- 
ucation that marked the activities of organized 
labor a century or more ago when public educa- 
tion first came into its own. What is obvious is 
that the “poor little kid” mentioned by Herblock 
needs a great deal more than he has been able 
to get thus far. 

—This article prepared by 


Public Affairs Institute 
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more 
photo 
contest 


winners 


Another batch of successful entries in The Record’s Photo 
Contest, plus two snapshots that rate an Honorable Mention. 
Want to enter? It’s easy and there are lots of prizes. Here’s 
how: 


Each issue of The Record printed before the closing date 
of the contest will include the three best photos submitted be- 
fore going to press, Each winner gets a $5 prize, and is auto- 
matically eligible for the grand prize of $25, when the contest 
closes Sept. 30, 1956. 


Send us pictures of your vacation, your union outing, your 
kid in his cutest pose, sports activities, etc. Send as many as 
you like—we’ll return ’em too. Please put your name, address 
and local number on the back of every photo, plus details on 
the photo itself. Send photos to RWDSU RECORD, 132 West 
43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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HER CHILDREN were prize-winning subject for Marie A. White of District 
65, New York. She snapped little Doris and Ronald on a Sunday afternoon. 
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SPRINGTIME on New York’s Riverside Drive and young couple in on 
a woodland setting won a $5 prize for Fanny Beiner of Local 1-S, ste 
who took this photo with a Leica set at 1/20 sec., f6.8. the 
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RUSTIC SCENE was submitted by Dave Silverstein of 
Local 377, New York. Photo was taken on farm in 
Connecticut. 
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snapshot of daughter Marlene, Steven which rang the bell for an to 
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_By WILLIAM FISHER, Jr. 


H.... KELLER, for more than a half cen- 
tury an inspiration to countless millions the 
world over, celebrated her 76th birthday on 
June 27. ; 

At an age when many persons are thinking 
of "retirement, Helen Keller remains healthy, 
vigorous, serene and ever-responsive to the 
fast-moving world around her. At 76, she is full 
of plans and projects, complains constantly 
about the too-few hours in the day and is deeply 
worried about conditions among the world’s 
14,000,000 blind people. 

“When people say I ought to retire, it makes 
me mad!” Miss Keller asserts, 

The Helen Keller legend, of course, has be- 
come world history. She was born a normal 
child, in Tuscumbia, Ala., in 1880, in a white 
frame cottage called Ivy Green. At 19 months 
disease suddenly sealed off her eyes and ears, 
leaving her a half-wild creature with babbling, 
gutteral speech. For more than five years she 
tyrannized her family, was more animal than 
human. 

“One morning,” she recalls, “I locked my 
mother up in the pantry, where she was obliged 
to remain for three hours. She kept pounding 
On the door, while I stood outside on the porch 
steps and laughed with glee as I felt the jar of 
the pounding.” 


The Teacher Who Brought Life 
Then, when Miss Keller was seven, Anne 
BSullivan—“Teacher”—came into her life, and 
stayed 49 years. Miss Keller remembers their 
first meeting: 
“I heard approaching footsteps. I stretched 
out my hand as I supposed to my mother. Some- 
One took it and I was caught up and held close 
in the arms of her who had come to reveal all 
things to me...” 
Teacher had brought a doll for Miss Keller, 
and began her training by spelling d-o-l-l into 
the little girl’s hand in the manual alphabet. 
Anne Sullivan was making the very first at- 
tempt to link objects with letters, and in the 
days that followed Miss. Keller learned many 
More “words” in this uncomprehensive way. 
One memorable day, Miss Keller and Teach- 
er were drawing water behind Ivy Green, 
Teacher pumped the cool liquid over one hand, 
spelling w-a-t-e-r into the other. Like an earth- 
Quake, Miss Keller knew there was a connec- 
tion. “Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as 
of something forgotten—a thrill of returning 
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Helen Keller, on visit to White House, “sees” Pres. Eisenhower with fingertips that serve as her eyes and ears. 


thought—and somehow the mystery of language 
was revealed to me.” By nightfall she had 
learned thirty words. 


Three years after Anne Sullivan’s coming, 
Miss Keller determined to learn to speak. After 
only eleven lessons with a special teacher, came 
the day she was to enter the family parlor to 
announce, slowly and in a high, strained voice: 
“Now I am not dumb!” And how right she was! 


Now Speaks Seven Languages 

By the time Miss Keller was ten, she could 
speak in sentences; now she can speak seven 
languages. Somehow she has burst the walls 
of darkness and silence to enter a new world, 
and she has never left it. 

From that point forward Miss Keller’s ca- 
reer is legendary. She became an honor grad- 
uate of Radcliffe College, author, teacher, lec< 
turer, benefactor to the blind and, briefly, 
vaudeville headliner. She is an inveterate world 
traveler whose journeys have taken her, by 
every conceivable type of conveyance, to more 
than twenty-five countries on six continents— 
the equivalent of five times round the world. 
Her books have been translated into more than 
fifty languages, and she has received decora- 
tions and honorary degrees from many nations. 
Her circle of friends is wide and devoted, and 
has included every American President since 
Calvin Coolidge. 


Sitting with Helen Keller in the comfort- 
able parlor of her rambling colonial home in 
Easton, Conn., amidst the honors and souvenirs 
of a lifetime of high adventure and dedicated 
service, you feel she is happier than most of us. 
As she smiles, or touches the contours of your 
face, or lets her words tumble over themselves 
in the sheer ecstasy of being able to speak, you 
feel she is to be envied, not pitied. 


“Yes, I am happy” she exclaims, her whole 
body*suddenly coming alive and her unseeing 
blue eyes twinkling. One reason, she feels, is 
that she has no trouble keeping Busy. She is in 
perpetual demand as a speaker and her corres- 
pondence totals hundreds of letters each week. 
Second, her jobs as Counsellor to the American 
Foundation for the Blind and the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind occupy about 60 
percent of her time and keep her constantly on 
the run. Recently, at the age of 74, she under- 
took a five-month, 40,000-mile crusade for the 
blind in the Far East for the Overseas Founda- 
tion. 

“I find life an exciting busines# she says. 
“And most exciting when it is lived for others.” 


Helen Keller’s private world of touch, smell 


Interview: 


Helen 
Keller 


America’s First Lady of Courage 


and vibration is fascinating. She finds much 
meaning in a handshake. Some hands are “dum- 
bly eloquent”; others, “an impertinance.” And 
faces—she loved President Eisenhower's smile, 
FDR’s strong features and the “great, wonder- 
ful dome” of Sir Winston Churchill’s forehead, 

Miss Keller has an almost childlike curi- 
osity—a trait she says helps her stay young in 
heart. Before her recent Far Eastern trip, an 
airplane, “The Helen Keller,” was named in 
her honor. At the ceremony, Miss Keller insisted 
upon feeling the plane’s huge wheels, standing 
on tip-toe to touch the wing, and finding out 
the ship’s speed. She has traveled hundreds of 
thousands of airmiles and is a veteran flyer. 
“And I’m not a bit nervous,” she crows. 

Through vibration, Miss Keller has come*to 
know and love music. She is a frequent first- 
nighter at the theater and the opera and the 
personal friend of a host of show business folk. 

In Miss Keller’s fantastic world colors have 
their own peculiar meanings. How can she love 
color she’s never seen? “It’s a kind of symbol- 
ism,” she explains. Yellow is “like the sun”; red 
means “warm sun and odors.” Green is “cool- 
ness and the spring fulfillment of autumn’s 
promise.” Pink is “sweet and endearing, like a 
baby’s cheek or a soft southern breeze.” 

Miss Keller’s study, which contains her 
treasured braille library,, and where she does 
her reading and writing, is bright and cheery, 
lined with shelves of reference books, poetry, 
the classics. She is an incurable reader and is 
remarkably well informed on curre® events. 

Also here are Miss Keller’s braille volumes 
of the Bible—long her favorite work. Reading 
from it while sitting cross-legged on the floor 
of her study is a daily early-morning ritual. “I 
love it as I love no other book,” Miss Keller as- 
serts. “The Bible gives me a deep comforting 
sense that ‘things seen are temporal, and things 
unseen are eternal’.” . 


Impatient With Self-Pity 

Miss Keller is impatient only with people 
who, though they possess all normal faculties, 
allow themselves to become bogged down in a 
morass -of self-sympathy. “I often feel deeply 
grieved for those who suffer from self-pity, 
those who allow themselves to be tied instead 
of looking around for new things to keep them 
busy. I’d like to give them all a shove,” she says 
playfully, advising them instead to “seek new 
interests, new ways to make life richer, new 
ways to help your fellow man.” 

Her admonition to those who would get the 
most out of life: “Use your eyes as if tomorrow 
you wou'd be stricken blind!” 



















What Is a "% Security Risk? 


By HARRY FLEISCHMAN 
Director, National Labor Service 
Are you a security risk? 

You may know that you are not, but if you’re an active union member, 
some security officers may well decide that you are. Takes James Schuetz’s 
story as he recently told it to the Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights. , 

Jim had worked at Bell Aircraft since 1940. He was chairman of the 
stewards’ council and the local’s education committee. He had held a 
Government security clearance since 1946. 

One day, late in 1950, Jim was called into the Army Air Force office 
at Bell and handed a letter withdrawing his security clearance. When he 
returned to his department, a company representative was waiting to tell 
him that as a “security risk” Jim could no longer be employed at Bell. 

Through his union, the United Auto Workers, Jim filed an appeal. 
Two months later, in an interview before the Hearing Board in Washing- 
ton, Jim learned for the first time that his clearance had been withdrawn 
because of “picket line offenses” in the Bell Aircraft strike a year and a 
half earlier, which the Hearing Board said, had shown “poor discretion” 
and “lack of responsibility.” Jim was not disloyal or subversive, they said; 
but they implied that perhaps he was too good a union man! 

When the Hearing Board failed to restore Jim’s clearance, top UAW 
officers took the case to the Secretary of Defense in Washington. Five 
months after he was fired, Jim was reinstated on his job. Thanks to the 
backing, influence and hard work of his union and the Workers’ Defense 
League, he was cleared of the “security risk” tag. Nevertheless, it took 
him almost a year to get his back pay. 

Jim’s story is one of the many cases cited in a hard-hitting new AFL- 
CIO pamphlet, “Security, Civil Liberties and Unions,” coming off the press 
on July 16,.with a foreword by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 
‘The illustrated 56-page pamphlet describes the various security programs 
affecting union members, and discusses some of the injustices that have 
taken place. It also sets forth union criticism of the security set-up and 
shows how different unions have helped members unfairly tagged as 
“security risks” to obtain clearance. 

The pamphlet has also been published under the imprint of the 
National Labor Service. Single copies will be available from the NLS 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. at 25 cents per copy, after July 16. 
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RWDSU Hailed for Sask. Election Win 


(The following letter was received by Waiter E. Smishek, International 
Representative of the RWDSU in Saskatchewan, Canada, following the over- 
whelming victory of the labor-backed Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
in Saskatchewan elections June 20. RWDSU members in Saskatchewan played 
@ prominent part in the election campaign, showing graphically the value of 
political action by labor union members—Editor’s note.) 


Dear Brother Smishek: 


The success of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation was due in no 
small measure to some very good work carried on through the assistance rendered 
by your Union, both on the part of the provincial headquarters and the local 
organizations here. The fact that Brother Lloyd was employed for almost a 
month in assisting the CCF in the elections in Moose Jaw was a most important 
part of the aid given. 

As well, of course, the extensive financial help given by your union in all 
areas in the Province where it has unions, contributed to the victory of the CCF. 

On behalf of the Federation I should like to say “thank you,” not only for 
the great work done throughout the Province, but especially with respect to 
Moose Jaw, where, as you know, I have been elected a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

In all of this, the Federation recognizes-the commendable way you and the 
RWDSU staff members in Saskatchewan have pursued the success of all PAC 
campaigns. Without question this consistent activity has spurred other unions 
to do the same thing or attempt to emulate it. 

Wih best wishes, 






















W. G. DAVIES, Executive Secretary } 
f Saskatchewan Federation of Labor 
\ Moose Jaw, Sask. 










Catholic Leader Praises ‘Record’ Article | 


To the Editor: . 


Please accept my very sincere congratulations on Mr. Steinbock’s feature § 
on the anniversary of the two great social encyclicals in the May 27 issue of The 
Record. 

If there is anything that we can do at any time to be of assistance to you in § 
your important work, please feel free to call on us. 

VERY REV, MSGR. GEORGE’G. HIGGINS, 





es 
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Director, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D. ©. 
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THE KING AND I—kkxkx* 


The magnificence of Rodgers and Hammerstein’s The 
King and I comes to the screen in a breathtaking new film 
process, CinemaScope 55, giving the viewer a real feeling of 
depth, similar to the 3-D process, but without the annoyances 
of the latter process. The story, which takes place in Siam 
in the year 1862, holds true to the original version and is 
much more eyefilling than the stage version could possibly 
have been. The beauty of this movie surpasses anything 
we've seen in the way of musical enter- 
tainment. 


One particularly enchanting scene is 
the ballet, “The Small House of Uncle 
Thomas.” The choreography is unforget- 
table, a credit to Jerome Robbins in his 


first effort for the screen. In respect to 
the music, songs like “We Kiss in the 
Shadows,” “Hello Young Lovers” and “Get- 
ting to Know You” have withstood the test 
of time and popularity. Those few songs 
Deborah Kerr with which we may not be too familiar 
only tend to linger in the memory all the more for their re- 
freshing newness. 


Yul Brynner, the original King of the play, is perfect as 
the man who is torn between the old customs of his country 
and the ideas of the new world. His remarkable facial. ex- 
pressions at all times command the audience’s complete at- 
tention. If ever an Academy Award should be given to a per- 
former for a musical role, Mr. Brynner deserves one. Cast 
as “Mrs. Anna” is the lovely Deborah Kerr, who is especially 
fitted for her role as governess. Rita Moreno, as Tuptim, typi- 
fies harem beauty. The King and I is a picture to remember— 
certainly one to see. 


—Rosemarie DaSilva 


MOBY DICK—k*k* 


There are many people who would go to see a movie ver- 
sion of Herman Melville’s unparalleled novel, Moby Dick, no 
matter who made the movie, and no matter if it were on 16 
millimeter film and shown on a home projector. They would 
not expect to see Melville’s tremendous accomplishment trans- 
lated to the film in its entirety—that would be too much to 
expect. They would just hope that a little of the wonder of 
existence that Melville expressed in the book had rubbed off 
on the film. ne 

In the Moby Dick that director John 
Huston has made, some of this greatness ; 
has come through. The excitement of : 
the sea, and of hunting the sea’s biggest 
game—the whale—in boats just about 
knee-high to a whale’s fluke, of a three- 
master running before a howling storm, 
are very much present in this wide screen 
version of Moby Dick. A brilliant color 
process takes the unreal quality from tech- 
nicolor and makes it much more natural. Bim 

But the grand theme of Melville does Gregory Peck 
not come through. It’s not altogether Gregory Peck’s fault 
that Huston’s Captain Ahab is not seen as a terribly noble 
human being wracked with self-hate as he chases his obsession, 
the great white whale, and seeks to kill it no matter what 
happens to him or his crew. Peck speaks the words of Mel- 
ville, in which he judges the universe and life itself as an 
ugly, vicious burden of mankind which is eating him up and 
upon which Ahab is going to avenge himself and at the same 
time avenge all men. But unfortunately, they’re only words, 
and you don’t believe it. The fact is, Melville provides a pretty 
large order to fill. This film doesn’t quite fill it, but it does get 
pretty exciting in the attempt. 






—Robert Dobbs 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 


kkk kik ** 
The King and I Moby Dick Three for Jamie 
Somebody Up There Dawn 
Rififi Likes Me 
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By HARRY C. BATES 
President, AFL-CIO Bricklayers Union 


Ever since the end of World War II, housing prices have been going up 
mg end up. In the five years from 1949 to 1954, prices of new houses increased 
by 35 percent. Recently housing prices have risen at an even faster rate, 

wm jumping 11 percent from early 1954 to early 1955. 

f Confronted with ever-rising prices, consumers naturally look for a 
scapegoat. Certainly there must be someone to blame for the high cost of 
housing. Having heard exaggerated stories about the high wages of build- 

| ming trade workers, some consumers have been persuaded that the workers 
in the construction industry are responsible for the high level of housing 
prices. Is there really a sound basis for this conclusion, or is it an innocent 

| group being made the whipping boy in this situation? 

f Let us begin by taking a closer look at the “high wages” of building 
tradés workers. It is true that the hourly wage rates which building trades 

: workers receive are relatively high. Thus in October 1955 building trades 

Pan Workers engaged in contract construction averaged $2.63 an hour while 

maverage hourly earnings of factory workers were $1.91. It is on the basis of 
this kind of comparison that building trades workers have sometimes been 

ii described as the “aristocrats of labor.” ’ 

The fallacy in such a comparison is that factory workers can generally 
count on full-time employment all year round, while the number of days 
during the year when the average building trades workers can actually be 

| Bh on the job is limited. He is paid only for the hours he actually works. His 

a | working time is restricted first by weather conditions. It is also reduced 
by certain peculiar characteristics of the building industry which make it 

_ma necessary for the workers to shift from employer to employer and from job 

Pat to job at fairly frequent intervals with a consequent loss of work time be- 

tween jobs. 

Although the building trades worker is paid only for the hours he actu- 

8 ally works, he, like everyone else, must feed and clothe his family and pay 

| @a for their shelter and the thousand and one items in the family budget 

a every day in the year. He must do so on an annual income which, despite 
his high hourly wage rate, is lower than the yearly income of workers in 

Bi Most other industries. 

Construction Wages Below U. S. Average 

Census figures on annual income for various industry groups show that 
in 1949 the average annual income of construction workers was $2,510. This 
was below the national average of $2,668 for experienced male workers. As 
@ matter of fact, among all industry groups, including agriculture, construce 

Pua tion ranked fourth from the bottom. 

ein The figures showed that construction workers had incomes which were 

Nearly 25 percent below those for the highest group (finance, insurance 

and real estate). They also ranked below transportation, communication 

wah ANd other public utilities, manufacturing, trade, mining and business and 
epair services. Only workers in recreation, entertainment and personal 
services, and agriculture, forestry and fisheries had lower annual incomes 

# than construction workers. 
Yet 1949 was a good year for construction activity as compared with 
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other parts of the economy which were in a recession. The low income of 
construction workers in comparison with other industries would probably 
be even more marked in normal years. 


Contrary to the impression some enemies of labor have sought to cre- 
ate, building trades workers are not rolling in wealth. Actually their in- 
comes are well below par. 

A second wrong impression is that labor costs are the major element 
in total housing costs. This is simply not true. Actually, labor costs are a 
small and declining proportion of housing costs. In surveys conducted dur- 
ing 1946 and 1947, the Bureau of Labor Statistics found that labor costs 
constituted about one-third of the total selling price of new houses. More 
recent estimates indicate that improvements in productivity and introduc- 
tion of new construction techniques and materials may have reduced the 
labor cost of new housing to perhaps 25 to 30 percent of total cost. 

Bear in mind that the total cost referred to here is site cost. But site 
cost is only about one-half of what the home-buyer eventually pays. The 
ultimate bill includes land, profits for the builder and contractor, and mort- 
gage costs. Thus building trades workers actually receive only 12 to 15 per- 
cent of the purchaser’s money. 

Major Costs Are Materials, Profits 

The major cost in housing is not wages. The most important costs are 
building materials, financial charges and the profits of builders and con- 
tractors. 

Now let us examine each of these non-labor housing costs. Unfortun- 
ately, we have no figures on the profits of builders and contractors. Facts 
revealed at recent Congressional hearings, however, on the fabulous gains 
made by some speculative builders point to a very high level of profits. 

We do know something about building material prices and financial 
charges. Since the end of World War II, wholesale prices of building mate- 
rial have all but doubled, rising fully 95 percent. This compares with an in- 
crease in wholesale prices generally of only about 60 percent.. Thus it can 
be seen that building material prices have increased far more than prices 
of other commodities. As a matter of fact, they have continued to climb 
rapidly during the past year even though prices generally have remained 
stable. 

Financial charges for new houses are far too high, especially. for the 
large percentage of residential mortgages which are insured or guaranteed 
up to 90, 95 and even 100 percent by the Veterans Administration and the 
Federal Housing Administration. There is no reason why interest charges 
should be 44% to 5 percent. With virtually all elements of risk removed, 
banks and other lending institutions can and should make mortgage loans 
at no more than 3% to 3% percent. Reduction of interest charges could 
have a substantial effect on housing costs. For example, reducing the in- 
terest rate on a $10,000 25-year mortgage from 5 to 3% percent would cut 
the monthly housing cost by $8.40 

Labor recognizes that the prices of new houses are too high. The way 
to reduce these prices is not to slash the incomes of building trades work- 
ers which are already far too low to meet family expenses, but to hold down 
building material prices, firiancial costs and excessive profits of speculative 


builders. 
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By JANE GOODSELL 


We bought a camera so we would have 
an enduring record of our children’s hap- 
py childhood days. We have the record, all 
right, but it makes our children’s child- 
hood look about as happy as Oliver Twist’s. 


In some of the pictures, the children are 
standing in the front yard, glaring defiant- 
ly. In others they are sitting in highchairs 
sucking their thumbs or huddling miser- 
ably beside a snowman. Our Christmas 
snapshots show them standing by the tree, 
looking as though Santa Claus forgot 
them. 


We didn’t plan our photograph album 
to be the tragic document it is. We started 
out with high hopes, a pretty good camera 
and some nice, happy children. Moreover, 
we had a plan. We told each other that 
we didn’t want pictures of our children 
having their picture taken. We wanted to 
show them Doing Something. 


This, we soon discovered, was not so 
simple. No matter what they were doing, 
they stopped doing it as soon as they spied 
the camera. 


If you think you can take a picture with- 
out your subjects realizing what you’re up 
to, try it sometime! A tableau, charming 
to the naked eye, poses some pretty prob- 
lems to the camera. People have to be re- 
arranged so they don’t throw shadows on 
one another. Props must be moved so that 
the sun shines on them correctly. Indoor 
pictures imvolved fiddling around with 
window shades and lighting. 


In the midst of this hubbub, your chil- 
dren are unlikely to continue playing calm- 
ly in their sandbox. 


One of them will probably leap up, 
shouting, “I want to take the picture! You 
never let me take the picture!” 


Another child will probably lose her 
balance and fall down, bumping her nose 
or skinning her knee. You spend several 
minutes kissing-to-make-it-well while 
your husband fusses with the camera. 


Finally the scene is re-staged, but it has 
lost its spontaneity. The children are back 
in the sandbox because they’ve been told 
to—or else. They no longer like it in the 
sandbox, and they don’t look as though 
they like it. 


You coax them into smiles by promising 
them ice cream cones, and they obligingly 
bare their teeth to the camera. They aren’t 
Doing Something, but it no longer matters. 





You glance at your husband to give him 
the go-ahead, and he is once again adjust- 
ing the lens opening. “I should think,” 
you say in a menacing voice, “that you’d 
have figured out a simple little thing like 
a camera by this time.” * 








He reiterates by accusing you of upset- 
ting the children by fussing with their 
hair. “And get out of the light!” he adds. 


You get out of the light, and he clicks 
the shutter. Your smallest child is- cring- 
ing back, her thumb_in her mouth. The 
older is staring vacantly into the distance, 
her hair hanging in her eyes. They look 
like woeful, bedraggled captives. 


Your husband ventures to say that the 
pictures probably won’t be very good. He’s 
right. They aren’t. 

















Nlustrations by Stanley Glaubach. 








Room for Small Man 
In Stock Market? 


Should the average wage-earner or other person of limited income 
invest in the stock market? 


Yes, says J.C. Bennett of the leading brokerage firm of Hirsch & Co, 
provided he takes proper precautions and invests with an eye to security 
as well as profit. “There is room for the small investor in the market,” 
Mr. Bennett declared. “Whereas the big operator invests large sums of 
money and may make a profit in the thousands or even tens of thou. 
sands, the small man can buy a lesser number of shares and make a cor- 
respondingly smaller profit. But his return will still be greater than in 
other forms of investment.” 


A study by the N.Y. Stock Exchange shows that the stock market is 
attracting millions of the kind of small investors that Mr. Bennett is re- 
ferring to. More than 8,000,000 Americans are now stockholders—far 
more than the number holding stocks in 1929. With that number of in- 
vestors, it is obvious that trading in stocks is not confined to the wealthy 
alone. 


The N.Y. Stock Exchange study will show that almost 26 percent of 
all buying and selling by individuals is done by people in the middle- 
income bracket; that is, with incomes of $5,000 to $10,000 a year. The 
overwhelming majority of all investors buy stocks on a long-term basis 
—holding them for six months or longer. Only 13 percent of those in the 
market are buying with the idea of selling out within 30 days—the kind 
of quick plunge that was so prevalent during the Twenties. 


@ Dividends Yield Higher Return 


What is attracting these people to the stock market? Mr. Bennett 
has a number of answers, based on his own experiences in handling in- 
vestments of many individuals and organizations, including trade un- 
ions. He lists the rate of return as Number One. “Capital invested in good 
stocks will almost always yield more than 21% or 3 percent interest paid 
by banks. In addition, there is the possibility of capital gain, where the 
company grows and the value of its stock goes up accordingly. And then, 
stock ownership offers a hedge against inflation, since the stock rs 
directly reflects the actual purchasing power of the dollar.” 


Mr. Bennett cautions that small investors should be particularly con- 
cerned with a stock’s safety and its record of dividends, rather than look 
for a low-priced stock in the hope that it will make a spectacular rise, 
“A company’s stability,” he says, “should be determined by its record 
over a period of years, including its earnings and dividends, and by the 
prospects its industry faces. Often a small firm in the process of being 
absorbed by a large firm is a good investment. I can recall one instance 
where the holders of the small firm’s stock quadrupled their investment 
in such a merger. 


“The small investor shouldn’t feel that he must look for a stock so 
cheap that he can afford to buy at least 100 shares, It’s usually better to 
buy 10 shares of a good stock than 100 of a low-priced, highly speculative 
issue. The good stock will most likely pay annual dividends equal to at 
least 5% of the investment, and will often have an even better chance 
of rising in value. Of course, there are also low-priced stocks which are 
good investments too, but price should not be the sole criterion.” 


@ Set Aside Emergency Reserve 


Mr. Bennett adds another note of caution for would-be investors: 
“The money you put into the stock market should not be the family’s 
total cash reserves. Everyone, particularly working people, should have 
a sufficient amount set aside in a bank account or other readily acces-’ 
sible form to take care of immediate needs and emergency requirements, 
Money tied up in stocks cannot always be turned into cash quickly with- 
out some loss. 

“Of course, there is some risk in investing in stocks, just as there is 
in any kind of investment. But a. good part of the risk that used to be 
attached to trading in stocks has been eliminated by the establishment 
of the Securities & Exchange Commission and other safeguards protect- 
ing the purchaser. The millions of small investors who hold stocks have 
actually bought a share of the total U.S. economy, and their purchases 
reflect their confidence in the soundness of our industrial establishment.” 
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Labor Asked to Assist 
Polio Vaccine Program 


The U. S. Public Health Service has asked The Record to alert its readers 
to make “the prompt and fullest use” of Salk polio vaccine as it becomes increas- 
ingly available. 

With supplies of the vaccine expected to catch up with demand in the near 
future, the service said, the use of the increased supply “will be a real challenge 
to medical and community leaders.” 

“We must be ready not only to continue but actually to expand vaccination 
programs during the summer,” it continued. 

“By expanding immunization programs even during periods of rising poli¢ 
incidence it should be possible to protect many more children and pregnant womet 
—the groups at greatest risk—before the peak poliomyelitis season of late summes 
and early fall. Vaccine given in July and August will prevent paralytic cases and 
even deaths in August and September.” 

Information as. te the’ availability of vaccine in specific arens may be had 
from state, district or local health officers. Educational materials are available 
from local or state units of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, thé 
PHS said. 
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Vital Statistics 


SOUTHSEA, England—The United Press reports 
there is a notice on the wall of a cafe here where 
bosomy waitress Marion Weeks works which reads: 

“Patrons are requested not to waste waitress’ time 
by asking for her vital statistics. They are 41 y-26-37." 


With Cause 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—A switchboard operator for & 
jewelry company here, the Pennsylvania Unemployment 
Compensation Board of Review has decided, had good 
cause for leaving her job. 

She said that rats—whether two legged or four leg- 
ged was not specified—followed her everywhere she 
went on the job, at lunch, in the rest room. She 
leven dreamed of rats at night. The board felt she 
merited jobless pay when she quit her job. 


Forgive Us... 


NEW YORK CITY—There have been many amusing 
stories told of the confusion children encounter in mut- 
terings in church as the Lord's Prayer is recited. Young- 
sters have been heard-to pray, “Harold be Thy name” 





and “Give us this day our jelly bread.” 
Now along comes a New Yorker who tells of hear- 
ing his young son say, “Lead us not into Penn station!” 


Seniority 

NEW YORK CITY—A favorite story of President 
David Dubinsky, of the Int'l. Ladies Garment Workers 
AFL-CIO, was recalled by the N. Y. Herald-Tribune. A 
middle-aged worker decided the time had come for 
him to pick a wife. Visiting a matrimonial agency re- 
commended by a mutual friend, the prospective groom 
asked, “Is this a union shop?” “Of course,” was the re- 
ply. Scanning a stack of pictures of available brides, 
the choosy chap finally held up a photograph of a 
luscious lass in her mid-twenties and said, “Fine, I 
think I'll take this one.” “Oh, no you won't,” snapped 
the agent, handing him a photo of a gray-haired ma- 
tron in her 60’s, “You'll have to marry this one—she 
has seniority.” 


Unsettling Strikes 
WESTBORO, Mass.—Officials of the Federal Media- 
tion & Conciliation Service were blushing up to thcir 
scalps after discovering that they’d almost undertaken 
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efforts to settle two strike that started—and finished— 
50 years ago. On the besis of a newspaper clipping 
from the Westboro newspaper, the Labor Department 
sent out forms on which the Westboro Carpet Mills 
and the Hassal Lace Curtain Co. were asked to report 
on strikes in which their employees were demanding 
a wage of $7 for a 55-hour week. This was the tipoff 
that someone had goofed. In short order it was found 
that the strikes had been reported in the newspaper 
column titled “50 YEARS AGO,” but the headline had 
been scissored off. 


Peekers' Delight 

MASSENA, N. ¥.—The age-old battle of public power 
versus private power gave public power—with organized 
labor’s support—an outstanding victory in development 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. But public power also 
won another round, this one in the fight for public 
opinion. Acting on the suggestions of union leaders the 
N. Y. State Power Authority and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development jointly agreed to provide almost lux- 
ury accommodation for sidewalk superintendents. For 
spectators’ comfort two shaded pavillions will be erect- 
ed, both with closed-circuit television and soft drinks. 
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SOME PEOPLE SAY 
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GUS, YOU FELLOWS 
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NOW, DON'T THINK 
1 DON'T APPRECIATE 
THESE PATS ON 

THE BACK, BOYS--- 











BUT YOU CAN SHOW 
YOUR APPRECIATION IN 
A MUCH BETTER WAY--- 


JUST 
WE HAVE OUR NEXT 
UNION MEETING !!! 








KNOW 


ANYONE 
WHO 
NEEDS 
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SURE YOU DO—everybody does! 


You and every other RWDSU mem- 
ber can do an important job for your 
union and yourself—and at the same 
time be a real good friend to someone 
who needs a union. Just tell her—or 
him—what YOU have gained through 
being a union member. 


Give your unorganized friend this 
copy of The Record. Tell him to look at 
the story on Page 5 which tells how 
Pepsi-Cola employees in Boston have 
been offered a 20-cents-an-hour wage 
increase and are pressing for more. Or 
the article on Page 6, where Borden’s 
employees in Ohio have won higher 
wages and shorter hours in a new union 
contract. Or the one on Page 7, telling 
how Lerner employees in Atlanta are 
organizing themselves. Or, for that 
matter, any one of the news stories in 
this or any other issue which describe _ 
the many ways that your union works 
for your benefit. 


The bigger your union is, the better 
it is able to win higher wages and im- 
proved working conditions for all its 
members. Your local officers, your 
shop steward, or your RWDSU repre- 
sentative can help, but the basic job is 
up to you—to organize your relative, 
friend, neighbor or acquaintance. Give 
their names and addresses to your union 
officers Do it NOW! 








